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nificent late work nor in his correspondence is there
evidence of any concern for the simpler and institu-
tional social ties that hold men together. Even the
events of the First World War drove Rilke only into
a more intense search for the stable realities in which
the supremely conscious man, the poet, could find his
place.

To contrast him, as has often been done, with his
great German contemporary, Stefan George, is merely
to stress the peculiarly personal nature of his imagi-
nation. Unlike the rigidly stylized and monumental
George, Rilke is, ultimately, a sensitive and, at his best,
genuinely realistic poet, who succeeded gradually in
finding the symbols of a modern religious eloquence. It
is, perhaps, not altogether just to dismiss most of his
work before the Neue Gedichte as unoriginal and dan-
gerously subjective. But it is true that many even of the
more  popular  poems  in  the  Stnndenbucb  and the
Buch der Bilder lack authority. Rilke was, undoubt-
edly, an artist whose perception and intensity of ap-
plication were, throughout most of his life, greater
than his powers of resolute mastery. It is difficult in
some of his earlier poems to escape a feeling of fa-
cility and unmerited ease of mystical intuition. The
characteristic poetic figure of the Angel, for instance,
on which he frequently focuses and through which he
realizes the strength of his overpowering inspiration,
occurs even in his early work. But it is not until after
the years of complete despondency that the symbol of
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